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Conference of Paris, it appears to the reviewer that the Manual of 
Mr. Ogilvie is substantially complete. 

The whole work is thoroughly indexed and contains a bibliography. 

Mr. Ogilvie promises a subsequent treatise on "International 
Rights on Inland Navigable Waterways" which all the readers of 
his present work will await with interest. 

David Hunter Miller. 



Report on the Foreign Service. New York : National Civil Service 
Reform League, pp. 322 (no index). 

The diplomatic and consular officers of the United States will have 
an enormously increased burden of responsibility in consequence of 
the "World War. Consequently, the National Civil Service Reform 
League has held it to be desirable to gather a mass of facts on the 
subject of the needs of the foreign service and has made certain 
recommendations for its' improvement. Chief of these recom- 
mendations are: (1) for an improvement of the entrance examina- 
tion for the foreign service and placing the appointments more 
strictly upon a merit basis; (2) for the purchase of embassies, 
legations and consulates; (3) for an increase of salary in all the 
branches of the service at home and abroad; and (4) for the ex- 
tension of the merit system of promotion to the selection of ministers. 
The special committee which made the investigation for the League 
comprised Ellery C. Stowell, chairman, Richard H. Dana and George 
T. Keyes, ex-officio members, Ogden H. Hammond and Ansley Wil- 
cox, all competent men, the chairman especially being an accomplished 
student of international affairs. 

The Committee says that, hereafter, the extension of our com- 
merce will depend very greatly upon the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment with the individual and the consequent assistance of the Gov- 
ernment 's agents abroad. It emphasizes the responsibility of these 
agents in preserving our peaceful relations with foreign Powers and 
the importance of attracting to the service some of the able young 
men who now enter law and railroad offices. While reprobating a 
few of the diplomatic appointments which have been made in recent 
years, the Committee registers its approval of the manner in which 
President Wilson and the State Department have resisted the pres- 
sure of the spoilsmen to injure the service. The Committee finds that 
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in the Consular Service, especially, appointments and promotions 
have been fairly administered and that the Honorable Wilbur F. 
Carr has been sustained in his high-minded and efficient direction. 
' ' We now have a Consular Service, ' ' says the report, ' ' which is placed 
on what is substantially a merit basis, and we have a half loaf in the 
diplomatic branch." 

Pursuing the recommendations which have already been noted, 
the Committee thinks the age limit for admission to the foreign ser- 
vice should be reduced to thirty years, that the examinations should 
be open to every citizen of the United States and not by designation 
of the President or on recommendation of Senators or Representa- 
tives, and that examinations should be held at places convenient to 
applicants. Appointments, too, should not be distributed among the 
States in proportion to their inhabitants, but should be freely given 
to the most competent. 

Concerning the salaries and allowances, the Committee shows that 
the French Ambassador at London receives $7,722 per annum as 
his personal salary, and $27,799 for entertainments; the French Am- 
bassador at Washington has the same salary and $19,691 for enter- 
tainments; the embassy buildings are owned by the French Govern- 
ment. The British Ambassador at Paris receives a salary of $55,932 
and the British Ambassador at Washington $48,665. The embassies 
are owned by the Government, but there appears to be no entertain- 
ment fund. The United States, on the other hand, pays its highest 
ranking Ambassadors $17,500 per annum, makes no entertainment 
allowance and does not own its embassies in any European capital. 
The salaries of the higher grade of American Consuls, the Committee 
finds, are lower than those paid by other governments. 

With reference to the extension of the promotion system to the 
principal officers in the diplomatic service, the Committee shows that 
the French Minister at Berlin when the war broke out, had had a 
previous diplomatic experience of ten years, and the British Am- 
bassador of thirty-nine years; at London, the French Ambassador 
had had a previous experience of sixteen years, and the British Am- 
bassador at Paris twenty-two years. Other illustrations on this point 
are given. Commentary is made upon the coincidence of diplomatic 
appointments and heavy contributions to political campaign funds 
by the gentlemen chosen to represent this country abroad. 

The Committee recommends that consuls be permitted to transfer, 
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on occasion, to the diplomatic service, wisely arguing that once the 
right of transfer is recognized the prestige of the consular service 
will rise to the level of the diplomatic service. An improved system 
of transfer from the State Department staff to the diplomatic and 
consular service is urged and the need of increasing the salaries which 
are now paid in the State Department. A table gives the purchasing 
power of the salaries of 1918 compared with those of 1898. It ap- 
pears that to make his salary of 1918 equal in value to the salary 
paid in 1898, the Secretary of State, who now receives $12,000 per 
annum, should have $22,230, and the Second and Third Assistants 
who now receive $4,500, should have $9,726.50. Several interesting 
appendices relate to political appointments, citing the famous Van 
Allen case in 1893 and the more recent case of James M. Sullivan, 
Minister to the Dominican Republic, and the recommendations for 
improvement of the service made by officers of the department and 
diplomatic and consular officers. 

Nobody who reads this review will deny that most of the recom- 
mendations of the League are sound. Embassies and legation build- 
ings, generally, and some consulates should belong to the nation 
whose representatives occupy them, and the nation should pay for the 
maintenance of the buildings. The problem of salaries disappears 
as soon as this is done. There is no good reason why there should 
not be greater use of the promotion system in the diplomatic service. 
Interchange between the diplomatic and consular services would be 
a happy solution of the anomalous condition under which consuls 
enjoy less prestige than diplomats. 

Some of the League's recommendations are directed to the Ex- 
ecutive, which regulates entrance examinations and can arrange them 
to suit itself, may extend the promotions in the diplomatic service, 
and, probably, might prescribe an interchange of diplomatic and 
consular officers. With salaries, allowances and the purchase of 
residences abroad, of course, Congress alone can deal. The question 
of political contributions and diplomatic offices as a reward to those 
who have made them is the most serious of all the problems. It can 
only be partly solved by the Government 's ownership of the embassies 
and legations, for diplomatic service with foreign residence and 
social prestige will always be attractive to a certain class of rich men. 

It is a hard thing, too, to say how the best class of young men can 
be attracted to the foreign service in view of the many avenues to 
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success offered by work at home. A man who enters the foreign 
service can only look forward to a salary which is insignificant when 
compared with that of a railway president or a successful lawyer. 
The reviewer suggests, too, that if only very young men, as the report 
proposes, are taken into the service, the question of their expatriation 
arises. The question, in fact, exists already. It is not good for a 
man to live continuously outside of his own country, keeping up his 
knowledge of home affairs only by reading American newspapers 
and conversing with traveling or non-resident Americans. The home 
government should, in fact, require its agents to return at stated 
periods and should put them to work at points where they must 
come in contact with home affairs. 

This book is useful, not only for what it says, but for the discussion 
which it should arouse, and it is to be hoped that the discussion may 
become more general than it has been hitherto, for out of it improve- 
ment will come. 

Gaillard Hunt. 

Histoire de I'lnternationalisme. By Christian L. Lange. Kristiania: 
l'lnstitut Nobel Norvegien, 1919. Vol. 1, pp. xv, 520. 

In these days when the development of some effective form of inter- 
national government is of prime importance to all the world, this 
book is a timely one. It is written, also, by a master-hand. Its dis- 
tinguished author, the Secretary of the Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Storting, technical delegate to the Second Hague Conference, 
secretary for many years of the Interparliamentary Union, and a pub- 
licist eminent in his own country and abroad, was admirably fitted 
by training and experience to write this, the standard, History 
of Internationalism. His erudition has enabled him to gather his 
materials from many and distant sources. The best books relating 
to his subject in seven languages have been utilized, not only for the 
best that is in them, but for a condensation and an interpretation 
which are noteworthy for their clear and luminous incisiveness. 

This first volume of the work covers the period from classical an- 
tiquity to the Peace of Westphalia. Internationalism, or, rather 
world-organization, in the ancient world, is discussed in a dozen or 
fifteen pages which stress Hellenic federation and arbitration and 
the society of Mediterranean cities known as the Eoman Empire. 



